from a Great Dane weighing some five stone to a Yorkshire
terrier who turned the scales at one pound and three quarters
and who taxed even my neat fingers by the necessity for
collecting his head furnishings daily into five tiny plaits
tied with silk.
Not all these were personal companions; we bred dogs
later and for a time sold them, but all got a full measure of
tender care and consideration and the breeding was soon
given up as we found we could not bear to sell our produce
and see diem go off to an unknown future. Those who
wished to buy from us thought us cranks and having agreed
to part with their money were bored or resentful at receiv-
ing endless instructions and having to undergo an appar-
ently endless catechism as to the home and care they were
prepared to offer.
In the world of dog shows too, though we had many
good friends and incidentally were very successful, there
were also some who thought us cranks. They resented our
championship of the exhibits as sentient creatures and our
unrestrained denunciation of certain inhuman practices and
of those exhibitors who, provided a dog could win for
them, thought it quite permissible to leave the shivering
beast deserted and lying on a bed of scanty straw through
the long winter nights of a 'three day' Crufts or Kennel
Club show. I say * we* said and did these things, for all our
canine activities (and by that time all our other interests and
pursuits) were shared, but I want to make it clear that in
this, as in so much else, she was the initiator, the leader and,
however little she realized it, the teacher. Since childhood
I had loved animals, had revelled in the scanty opportunities
afforded to a London child of country and farm life and had
imposed my love of dogs, especially, upon my rather
reluctant family. Since my marriage I had owned a number
50